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‘Distant View of Adam’s Peak from Fort Colombo Roads.] 


A very amusing collection might be made of the won- 
derful and fabulous accounts of this mountain, given at 
different ages of the world, by Pagan, Christian, Mus- 
selman, and Hindoo travellers; but it will be more 
instructive to our readers to give them an accurate de- 
scription of the spot, abridged from a tour in Ceylon by 
Mr. Marshall, who is one of the very few Europeans 
that have ascended Adam's Peak *. 

This gentleman performed the fatiguing journey in 
1819, accompanied by S. Sawers, Esq., Commissioner 
of Revenue in the Kandyan provinces. Starting from 
the city of Kandy, and proceeding in a south-westerly 
direction towards the mountain, the travellers were three 
days in performing thirty-nine miles, so rdgged in parts, 
and in others covered with forest-trees and low jungle, 
was the country which they had to traverse. On the 
third day they saw the few huts of the natives, built on 
the extreme jagged points of the loftiest mountains, to 
escape the ravages of elephants. At the end of this 
day's journey they were only eighteen miles from the foot 
of the peak, or the upper cone, yet it took them two days 
to perform that distance. 


* This tour was published some years since in the ‘ Transactions 
of the Wernerian Medical History Society of Edinburgh ;’ and, 
though so curious, has hitherto been little known except to gentle- 
men of the medical profession. 


Vot. II 





On the fourth day there was a considerable degree of 
ascent in their road, and they found the trees covered 
with moss or lichen, For some distance their path- 
way lay along the ridge of a narrow hill, on each side 
of which flowed a river. ‘“ The rivers,” says Mr. Mar- 
shall, “at some places fell over stupendous precipices, 
forming cascades of great magnitude. From the height 
of one of these cascades the whole mass of water which 
passed over the rotk seemed to rise again in white va- 
pour.” Above and beyond these impetuous rivers rose 
lofty ranges of peaked mountains, the whole presenting 
one of those magnificent pictures which have made 
men of good taste, who have travelled in Ceylon, declare 
that it is one of the most picturesque countries in the 
world. 

The peak has always been considered as a holy 
mount, a pilgrimage to which was highly meritorious 
and beneficial. The returning pilgrims, as an act of 
charity, always disposed of their walking-staves on the 
face of the hill, so as to assist future travellers in their 
ascent. When Mr. Marshall and his friend came to a 
very steep part of the road, they found a succession of 
these walking-sticks stuck firmly in the earth, and bun- 
dles of rods laid horizontally behind them, by which 
means tolerable steps were formed. As, however, pil- 
grimages by the road by which they - is almost 
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ceased since the dominion of the English, alt these 
conveniences were rapidly going to decay. 

On the sixth day of their journey, when they were 
four hours going about six miles (all the distance they 
performed), their guides were frequently at a loss to 
distinguish the path they ought to follow, from the 
tracks of wild elephants through the jungle. On reach- 
ing the top of a very high hill they had a near view of 
the peak, which rose before them like an immense acu- 
minated, or sharp-pointed dome. Whenever the natives, 
in the course of the journey, caught a glimpse of the 
holy mount (the Malliua Sri Pade, or “ the hill of the 
sacred foot” in their language), they raised their clasped 
hands over their heads, and devoutly exclaimed “ Saa ! 
Saa!” Their zeal had increased the nearer they ap- 
proached, but at this point their holy fervour was extreme. 

The next morning, before they began the fatiguing 
ascent of the peak, they came to a small river, where the 
natives performed the ceremony of ablution, preparatory 
to the delivery of their offerings at the shrine of the holy 
foot. Their offerings chiefly consisted of a few small 
copper coins, which the devotees wrapped in a piece of 
cloth; the cloth was then wrapped ia a handkerchief 
that encircled their head, it being indispensable that the 
offering should be carried on the head, the noblest por- 
tion of the human frame. 

From the river the pathway went up a narrow, rugged 
ravine,—in the wet season the bed of a torrent, and im- 
passable. Thick jungle and lofty trees threw a wild 
gloom over this hollow, and intercepted the view. When 
they had made about two-thirds of the ascent they were 
informed that they were at the place where those who 
professed the religion of Buddhoo offered needles and 
thread to their divinity. The Buddhists in their train 
had thought little of this singular religious duty, for 
there was only one needle, with a little thread, found 
among the whole party. This, however, they made do 
duty for the whole, one succeeding another in taking up 
the needle and thread, and then replacing it on a small 
rock to the right of the road. 

Their way was now more difficult than ever, as the 
superior portion of the peak consists of an immense cone 
of granitic rock, bearing no trees, atid but very partially 
covered with vegetation. “The track,” says Mr. Mar- 
shall, “ over several places of this cone is quite abrupt; 
and where the pathway leads over a bare declivious rock 
(tending to some fearful precipice) there are steps cut 
in the stone, and iron chains so fixed as to lie along the 
steps, for the purpose of assisting passengers in ascending 
and descending.” 

Sir William Ouseley found these chains mentioned in 
an old Persian manuscript, but as far as we know no 
other reference was ever made to them. Robert Knox, 
who had not the advantage of seeing the place, has no 
mention of these chains. He merely says, “On the 
south side of Conde Uda is a hill, supposed to be the 
highest on this island, called in the Chingulay language, 
Hamalell ; but by the Portuguese and other European 
nations, Adam's Peak. It is sharp like a sugar-loaf, and 
on the top a flat stone with the print of a foot like a 
man’s on it, but far bigger, being about two feet long. 
The people of this land count it meritorious to go and 
worship this impression ; and generally about their new 
year, which is in March, they, men, women, and children, 
go up this vast and high mountain to worship.” 

Mr. Marshall and his companion reached the top of 
the cone about two hours after they had begun to ascend 
at its base. They found that its narrow apex, which was 
only twenty-three paces long by eighteen broad, was 
surrounded by a wall, in which there were two distinct 
ae to admit pilgrims, corresponding to the two 
tracks by which alone the mountain can be ascended. 
The elevation of this apex is 6800 feet above the level of 
the sea; the granitic peak or cone resting upon a very 
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hich mountain belonging to the chain which forms the 
rampart of the upper country. Nearly in the centre of 
the enclosed area they saw a large rock, one side of 
which is shelving, and can be easily ascended. On the 
top of this miass, which is of granite, thete stands a small 
square wooden shed, fastened to the rock, as also to the 
outer walls, by means of heavy chains. This security is 
necessary to prevent the edifice being hurled from its 
narrow base by the violence of the winds. The roof and 
posts of this little building, which is used to cover the 
Sri Pade, or holy foot-mark, was adorned with flowers 
and artificial figures made of party-coloured cloth. The 
impression in the rock they found to have been formed 
in part by the chisel, and in part by elevating its outer 
border with hard mortar; all the elevations which mark 
the spaces between the toes of the foot have been made 
of lime and sand.. The impression, which is five feet 
and a half long, two feet and a half broad, and from one 
and a half to two inches deep, is encircled by a border of 
gilded copper in which are set a few valueless gems. To 
use Mr. Marshall’s words, “ According to the books 
respecting Buddhoo, it appears that he stepped from the 
top of the peak to the kingdom of Siam. ‘The Buddhists 
profess to believe that the impression is a mark made by 
the last foot of Buddhoo which left Ceylon.” We be- 
lieve it was the Arabs*, who traded here in very early 
ages, that first changed the hero of the tale, and gave the 
foot-mark to Adam, our first father. 

On Mr. Marshall's arrival he found between forty and 
fifty pilgrims, who had ascended in ati opposite direction, 
already there. They performed their devotions without 
heeding the strangers, and then suddenly departed, and 
descended the mountain, without seeming to look to the 
right or to the left. 

During the day small parties of pilgrims continued to 
arrive from time to tiie. They were of all ages—some 
mere children; and others decrepit from old age. As 
they entered the area they immediately approached the 
rock in the centre, and gradually ascended to the hu!y 
foot-mark. They did not go under the shed, but stood 
facing thie end of the impression which is intended to 
mark the toes. Here they riade a tiumber of most 
profound reverences, by putting the palins of the hands 
together, aid holding them before the face, or raising 
them above the head. While thus employed they 
appeared to be muttering some words. ‘They then 
presented their offerings which were all deposited in the 
sacred impression for a time, and consisted of copper 
money, rice, cocoa-nuts, cotton cloth, handkerchiefs, 
betel leaves, flowers, onions, ornaments for the shed that 
covers the impression, a lock of the hair of the head, or 
a portion of the beard. They remained on the rock a 
few minutes, making profound reverence to the holy 
foot-mark, and then descended and formed a line in 
the area, with their faces still towards the impression. 
Then one of the group opened a small book, formed of 
palm leaves, and chaunted some passages from it. At 
the termination of each passage, men, women, and 
children joined in a loud chorus of responses. These 
passages consisted of their five commandments, which 
are all prohibitory and forbid,— 

Ist. Killing any living creature. 
2d. Stealing. 

3d. Committing adultery. 

4th. Uttering a falsehood. 

5th. Drinking intoxicating liquors. 

When this was over #e pilgrims went to two bells 
hung on frames near the central rock, and individually 
rang one of them, by pulling a string attached to the 
clapper. They then took some strips of cloth which had 

* “The Mussulmans of Hindostan,” says Mr. Marshall, “ make 
pilgrimages to the peak ; and, according to report, the reason they 
assign for visiting this mountain is, that they believe the impression 
to be that of Adam, our first parent.” 
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been previously dipped in oil or ghee (liquid butter), 
lit them at one end, and placed them upon an iron 
stand, erected for the purpose, or upon the edge of a 
large stone. 

On a shelf of the same rock on which the foot is 
traced, there is also a small temple dedicated to Vishnu, 
whom the pilgrims conciliate with offerings of small 
sums of money. All the ceremonies were finished in 
less than a quarter of an hour, when the party instantly 
proceeded to the opening in the wall, and left the area 
free to those whose next turn it was, 

Two Buddhist priests were on duty to take charge of 
the offerings of the devout *, which are forwarded at the 
end of the season to the chief priest at Kandy. The 
average annual amount is about £250 sterling, an im- 
portant sum for that people. These priests only reside 
in this lofty solitude during the period when pilgrims 
visit it, or from January to April inclusive, being the 
dry season on the west side of the island. During the 
wet months the peak is commonly enyeloped in clouds, 
and the ascent to it impracticable. They were attended 
by a boy, and occupied a little hut immediately without 
the encircling walls. They strenuously objected (as did 
also the natives who had accompanied Mr. Marshall and 
his friend) to the English travellers remaining there all 
night, saying that disease and other calamities would be 
the inevitable consequence of their so doing. Their 
motive for this objection arose out of their belief, that 
such a long stay of white men at the sacred spot would 
be displeasing to their divinities. 

Seeing however that the travellers, who had deter- 
mined to stay, would not be moved from their purpose, 
the senior priest gave them a number of plants, solemnly 
assuring them, that by wearing a part of one of them as 
an amulet, they would be protected from the attack of 
bears. In like manner parts of other plants were calcu- 
lated to defend them from wild elephants; and others 
from devils, sickness, &c. &c. One herb that he offered, 
he said was a sure preservative against misfortunes, 
sickness, and every kind of evil. 

Mr. Marshall and Mr. Sawers took up their quarters 
in a low hut about six feet square, which stood close to 
the rock of the holy mark. They amused themselves 
in watching the singular atmospheric effects, and the 
grandeur, and at times the eccentric motions of the 
clouds, as they were observable from that height at 
different times of the day, and by moonlight, and at the 
rising of the sun the next morning. 

We give Mr. Marshall's description of moonlight and 
sun-rise :— 

“* By midnight the clouds had subsided to the lower 
strata of the atmosphere, and appeared to be all lying on 
the surface of the earth, The moon shone bright, by 
which means we had a magnificent view of the upper 
surface of a dense stratum of white fleecy cloud. It is 
impossible to convey in words the grandeur of this 
scene. The surface of the earth was overspread with a 
covering resembling the finest white down, through 
which many dark-coloured mountains and cliffs pro- 
jected. Could we conceive a white sea studded over 
with islands extremely various in size and figure, a faint 
idea might be entertained of the prospect from the peak 
during the night. 

“The clouds continued to rest undisturbed on the 
bosom of the earth until a little after six o'clock. For 
some time before sun-rise the sky towards the east had 
a bright flame colour, indicative of the approach of day. 
The sun burst forth suddenly in all his glory: not a 
cloud intervened to dim his splendour. Immediately 
after the rising of the sun, the shadow of the peak 
appeared like an immense cone or triangle stretching 


* The only services they have to perform besides this seems to 
be, to go to the impression of the foot before the sun sets, to ring a 
bell over it, to fan it with a small fan, and to cover it with flowers 
making between whiles a vast number of profound reverences, 
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to the edge of the western horizon. In a few minutes 
the base of the shadow approached the foot of the moun- 
tain. Soon after the appearance of the sun, light float- 
ing vapours began to rise from the upper surface of the 
clouds, which were quickly dissolved in the superincum- 
bent stratum of transparent air.” 

Immediately without the wall that encircles the area, 
and for a few yards down the declivity of the rock, there 
grows a species of rhododendron, with large crimson- 
coloured flowers, and very thick leaves. 

The travellers descended the cone by the opposite 
route leading to Saffragam, which they found to be still 
more abrupt than that by which they had ascended 
coming from Kandy. In several places it led them 
across bare, slippery, precipitous rocks. There were no 
steps cut, as on the other side of the cone, but in the 
more difficult and dangerous places there were strong 
iron chains fastened to the rock, to assist ascent and 
descent. At two or three turns the view downward was 
grand and awful in the extreme, the cone at these points 
seeming to overhang the lower mountain, by which 
means the eye plunged perpendicularly almost to the 
base of the peak. Meanwhile the sun shining brightly 
upon the space where the view terminated at the bottom 
of the mountain, increased thereby the sublimity of the 
prospect. “It is impossible,” says Mr. Marshall, in 
concluding his interesting sketch of this remarkable 
place, ‘‘to describe the terrific grandeur of the scene ; 
but indeed the prospect is so frightful, that I believe it 
is rarely contemplated with due composure.” 

4 





THE CARTOONS OF RAFFAELLE.—No. 6. 
THE MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OF FISHES. 


However slender the materials, or few the incidents 
supplied by his subject, the compositions of Raffaelle are 
never meagre or common-place. The cartoon of Christ 
calling Peter and Andrew, or, as it is more frequently 
named, the Miraculous Draught of Fishes, has fewer 
figures and a less complicated arrangement than any 
other of the series. Nevertheless, it has all Raffaelle’s 
characteristics ;—simplicity, perspicuity, emphatic expres- 
sion, and clear development of the story. Christ having 
entered the boat for the purpose of addressing the people 
who had collected on the shore of the lake of Gen- 
nesaret, and having finished his discourse, desired the 
fishermen to “launch out into the deep, and let down 
the nets for a draught. Simon Peter answering, said 
unto him, Master, we have toiled all night and have 
taken nothing ; nevertheless, at thy word, I will let down 
the net.” Christ’s discourse, to which Peter had been 
previausly listening, and the miraculous draught of fishes 
which ensued, convinced Peter that he was in the presence 
of a being of superior nature; and his exclamation, 
* Depart from me, for Tam a sinful man, O Lord !” 
expresses the fear and reverence consequent on that 
impression.—This is the point of the narrative which 
Raffaelle has chosen: Peter has fallen on his knees 
before Christ, who re-assures him with an expression of 
gentle benignity, announcing at the same time the high 
vocation to which he had appointed him,—‘ Fear not, 
from henceforth thou shalt bea fisher of men.” Andrew, 
the brother of Peter, who likewise became a disciple, 
stands behind, and is also about to prostrate himself 
before the Saviour. In a series of designs compre- 
hending the acts of the Apostles, the propriety of choice 
in this subject is obvious: one of the most extraordinary 
circumstances in the history of Christianity is the asto- 
nishing results produced by agents of such humble 
origin, and apparently so inadequate to so mighty a 
task. Here we see them engaged in their original 


avocation ; but notwithstanding the homely garb of the 
fishermen, we perceive in the grand character of their 
heads, and in the solemn sentiment which seems to 


’ | inspire them, indications of power which ee them to be 
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fit instruments for the great undertaking which they were 
called on to accomplish. The figure of Christ, who sits 
apart in the stern of the boat, is simple and majestic. 
The second boat is occupied by Zebedee and his two sons, 
James and John, who also “ forsook all, and followed 
Christ.” In the cartoon, however, they are merely seen 
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The aquatic character of this cartoon, so dissimilar 
from the rest, gives it, especially in the original pictures 
and in the tapestries copied from them, a peculiar look 
of novelty and freshness. Raffaelle, who is in all things 
characteristic, has not indicated a shallow stream merely, 
but a broad lake which occupies the whole expanse of 
the picture. All is in unison. The water-fowl are not 
only proper to the scene, but assist the perspective by the 
interposition of their large dark forms; they serve also 
to break the uniformity which would otherwise have 
resulted from the extended lines of the two boats. 
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at the moment, when, having been called by Peter and 
Andrew to their assistance, they are strenuously endea- 
vouring to draw up the overladen net. The action of 
these two figures, besides giving a picturesque variety to 
the effect, adds force to the mental expression of Peter 
and Andrew. 
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Much criticism has been expended on the smaliness of 
those boats. In what relates to the scriptural text, their 
small dimensions are fully justified, as they are described 
to have been in danger of sinking from the weight of 
the fish thrown into them. But setting aside that con- 
sideration, Raffaelle, in making them entirely subordi- 
nate, acted only on an acknowledged rule in art, which 
demands that inferior objects are always to be sacrificed 
when they are likely to come in competition with the 
principal. 
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MINERAL KINGDOM.—Szction 9. 


ORGANIC REMAINS, 


We find in the lowest beds of the series of the secon- 
dary strata that the organic remains consist chiefly of 
corals and shells ; that is, of animals having a compara- 
tively simple anatomical structure, and that as we ascend 
in the series, the proportion of animals of more compli- 
cated forms increases, the bones of land quadrupeds 
being almost entirely confined to the more recent mem- 
bers of the tertiary strata. From these circumstances, 
it is a received opinion among certain geologists, that 
the first animals which were created were of an exceed- 
ingly simple strvcture, that they gradually became more 
complex in their frame, and that at last the highly com- 
plicated mechanism of the human body was the com- 
pletion of those repeated efforts of nature towards per- 
fection. It has been further maintained that there has 
been an uninterrupted succession in the animal kingdom 
effected by means of generation, from the earliest ages of 
the world tothe present day; that new species and trans- 
formations have been gradually produced by the growth 
of new parts, originating from certain efforts of the animal 
to fulfil particular instincts, such as the foot of a bird 
becoming webbed, from repeated efforts to swim ; and 
that the ancient animals which we find in a fossil state, 
however different in structure they may be, were in 
fact the ancestors of those now living. Those who 
are desirous of seeing a clear statement of this doctrine 
of the gradual development of animal life, and at the 
same time an equally clear exposition of its unsoundness, 
will find both in the first and second chapters of the 
second volume of Lyell’s Principles of Geology. 

Although it be true, that in the lower strata there is a 
large proportion of the remains of animals which possess 
an apparently simple structure, nothing can be more un- 
sound than to'found upon such observations a doctrine 
such as we have above stated. What we have at one 
time called simple has again and again been afterwards 
found to be exceedingly the reverse,.so that the term is 
really nothing more than an expression of our ignorance, 
a statement of the limit beyond which we have not yet 
been able to advance. - The animalcules called Infusoria, 
are living creatures found in stagnant waters, so wonder- 
fully minute that they are invisible to the naked eye,(a 
collection of many thousand individuals occupying no 
greater space than the tenth part of an inch.) For a long 
time after they were-discovered by means of the micro- 
scope, they were thought to be little more than specks of 
animal matter endowed with locomotive powers, but the 
ingenious researches of Ehrenberg, a philosopher of 
Berlin, who employed a very powerful instrument, laid 
open to our wondering sight a new creation. That dis- 
tinguished naturalist has shown that these animalcules 
are provided with limbs and organs, and with a system 
of vessels and nerves; and even figures of their teeth 
accompany his curious memoir. Thus, the lowest member 
in the supposed graduated scale of animal structure, 
in place of being a simple body, is probably a very 
complicated piece of bes. ey Besides, corals and 
shells, though of most frequent occurtence, are not 
the only animal remains found in the lower strata, 
for recent observations have discovered in these rocks 
the vertebre or joints of the backbone of fishes, as 
well as other parts belonging to them, and even im- 
pressions of entire fish have been met with. Now 
one single undoubted specimen of an animal of that 
description, found in such a situation, is as conclusive 
as ten thousand would be in overthrowing the whole 
doctrine, that there has been a gradual development of 
structure in animal life as we ascend from the lowest to 
the uppermost strata. 

A most curious circumstance connected with fossils is 
the unequivocal evidence they afford of there having 
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been formerly a completely different state of our planet 
with regard to climates, from that which now exists. 
Throughout all the strata, from the lowest member of 
the secondary series up to the last layer lying imme- 
diately beneath that which, in geological language, is 
termed a formation of the recent period, we find in our 
northern latitudes numerous remains of animals and 
plants belonging to genera which are now only. known to 
exist in tropical climates.’ In the most northern part of 
Asiatic Siberia, at the mouth of the River Lena, which 
flows into the Arctic Ocean, in the 70th degree of latitude, 
there are vast accumulations of the: bones of an extinct 
species of elephant, and in such a state of preservation 
that a great part ‘of the ivory used in St. Petersburg is 
brought from thence. » Indeed the quantity is so great 
that a Russian naturalist has stated. it as his belief that 


“the number of elephants: now living on the globe must 


be greatly inferior to*those which occur in a fossil state 
in those parts of Siberia, .The entire carcass of one of 
those animals was found enclosed ina mass of ice, where 
it must have remained incased for thousands of years ; 
and yet, from the preservative quality of the ice, the 
flesh was in such a state that when it was disentombed 
by the accidental breaking up of the mass, it was de- 
voured | by’ the wolves and other wild animals. Then 
as to plants, specimens ‘of ‘rocks have been’ brought 
from . Melville Island, the remote northern land dis- 
covered in our late polar expeditions, some of which 
contain, imbédded in the stone, portions of plants be- 
longing to an:order now known only to exist in the 
warmest parts of the equatorial regions. The greatest 
degree of heat seems to have existed during the depo- 
sition of the. inferior beds of the secondary strata; and 
it appears also, from the nature of the fossil plants found 
in these strata, that there must have existed, at the same 
time, a very considerable degree of moisture in the atmo- 
sphere. . The:heat seems to have gradually diminished, 
so that at last, during the deposition of the most recent 
of the tertiary strata, the climate of the northern hemi- 
sphere does not appear to have been very different from 
what it is now: 

To endeavour to account for this wonderful change 
in the temperature of the northern latitudes, is one of 
the most difficult problems in the physical history of the 
globe, because it involves such a variety of considera- 
tions; and we know that the most important and ex- 
tensive. changes in the forms of organized bodies are 
brought about by very nice shades of difference in the 
circumstances of climate and soil under which they are 
placed. In the earlier states of geology many theories 
were started: the earth was said to have been originally 
in a highly heated state, to have gradually cooled, and it 
was maintained that during the progress of cooling the 
various changes in climate took place; according to 
another theory, the position of the axis of the earth was 
at one time different from what it is now; and was so 
directed that the polar regions were exposed to a much 
more direct action of the solar rays; but the inventors 
of these theories did not trouble themselves much with 
inquiring whether they were in harmony with the laws 
which. regulate the motions of the heavenly bodies; and 
when they were subjected to the examination of the 
astronomer, they could not stand the test of his severe 
investigations. An ingenious theory has been lately 
proposed by Mr. Lyell, in the first volume of his ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Geology,’ which calls in no extraordinary 
agency, and assumes no condition of the globe incon- 
sistent with the established laws of nature of which 
we have had experience. His theory is, that all the 
indications of the former prevalence of warmer climates 
may be accounted for by a different distribution of land 
and water; and we know from geological appearances, 
that a very different proportion of superficial land and 
water must formerly have existed in the northern 
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hemisphere from that which we now find. It is not 
very easy to state the grounds of this theory in an 
abridged form; but the following explanation will per- 
haps convey an intelligible idea of it. Wherever 
there is a great expanse of water, like the sea, there is 
always a more uniform temperature in the adjoining 
countries throughout the year, less extremes of heat and 
cold. On the contrary, extensive tracts of land are 
liable to considerable vicissitudes; and hence the diffe- 
rence of an insular and continental climate in the same 
parallel of latitude. Moscow and Edinburgh are very 
nearly in the same latitude, but while at the latter place 
there is neither extreme cold nor excessive heat, at Mos- 
cow the cold in winter is sometimes so intense as to 
freeze quicksilver, and there are often days in summer 
as hot as at Naples. In like manner, the higher you 
ascend, the air becomes colder ; and thus in lofty moun- 
tains, such as AZtna, the sugar-cane grows at the foot, 
and the lichen, or moss of Iceland, at the summit. In 
the lofty mountains of South America there are regions 
of eternal snow under an equatorial sun. If we suppose, 
therefore, extensive continents, lofty mountains, and 
numerous islands to have existed in southern latitudes 
where there is now a wide expanse of sea, and an ocean 
to have occupied the place of northern Europe and Asia, 
it will be readily conceived, from the principles above 
stated, that very different climates would exist in the 
northern hemisphere from what now prevail. 

All the solid strata most abundant in animal remains 
are either limestones or contain a large proportion of 
lime in their composition. Many thick beds of clay also 
abound in them; but in that case limestone in some form 
or other is generally associated with the clay. From this 
it has been inferred, and not without a strong semblance 
of probability, that animals have mainly contributed to 
the formation of many limestone strata, in the same way 
as we see them now at work forming vast limestone rocks 
in the coral reefs of the Pacific Ocean. A reef of this 
sort extends for three hundred and fifty miles along the 
east coast of New Holland, and between that country 
and New Guinea the coral formations have been found 
to extend, with very short intervals, throughout a dis- 
tance of seven hundred miles. Of all the forms of 
organized bodies which are found in a fossil state, from 
the lowest stratum in which they occur to those of most 
modern date, shells and corals constitute by far the 
greatest proportion. All the strata must have been 
deposited in seas or lakes, and it is therefore natural that 
animals living in water should be most abundant ; besides, 
as shells and corals are not liable to decay, they remain, 
while the soft boneless animals which inhabit them 
perish entirely; and fish-bones, being more perishable 
than shells, are comparatively rare. Fossil shells and 
corals present, in general, no forms that would appear 
as any thing peculiar to an ordinary observer who had 
seen a collection of existing shells, and it would there- 
fore convey no useful geological information were we to 
give representations of them. But there are a few of 
the extinct genera of marine animals that are different 
in form from any thing that now exists, and we propose 
to give in our next section some examples of these. 


LONGEVITY. 

Ar page 26 of the first volume of the Penny Magazine 
there is a notice of some remarkable instances of excep- 
tion to the ordinary duration of human life; such as 
Demetrius Grabowsky, who died lately in Poland, at 
the age of one hundred and sixty-nine years. It is 
added that Jenkins, the oldest man on record in Eng- 
land, lived exactly as long as the Polish shepherd. A 
correspondent (Dr. Edmund Fry) has favoured us with 
the following epitaph on Jenkins, from his monument in 
the church of Bolton-upon-Swale. The inscription was 
written by Dr. Thomas Chapman. 
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“ Blush not marble ! 
To rescue from oblivion 
The memory of 
Henry Jenkins, 

A person, obscure in birth, 
But of a life truly memorable : 
For 
He was enriched 
With the goods of nature, 
If not of fortune ; 

And happy in the duration, 
If not variety, 

Of his enjoyments. 

And though the partial world 
Despised and disregarded 
His low and humble state, 
The equal eye of Providence 
Beheld and blessed it 
With a patriarch’s health 
And length of days ; 

To teach mistaken man 
These blessings 
Were entailed on temperance, 
A life of labour, and a mind at ease; 
He lived to the amazing age 
Of 169 years! 


He was interred here, the 6th Deeember, 


0 
And had this justice done to his memory, 
9” 


Our correspondent proceeds to give the two following 
instances of extraordinary longevity; the latter of which, 
although the most remarkable case on record, appears 
to have excited little attention. 

On a long freestone slab in Caerey Church, near 
Cardiff, in the county of Glamorgan, is the following 
inscription, in capitals, round the ledge :— 

“ Here lyeth the Bo- 
Dy of Wu.11am Evwos of the 
Cairey, who departed 
This life the 24 of Feb- 
Ruary Anno Domini 1668, Anno 
Que etatis suz 168.” 


On the body of the stone :— 

“O happy change! 
And ever blest 
When greefe and pain is 
Changed to rest.” 

In the *‘ County Chronicle’ of December 13, 1791, a 
paragraph was inserted, stating that Thomas Cam, ac- 
cording to the parish register of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 
died the 28th January, 1588, aged 207 years! The 
correspondent of that paper adds, “ This is an instance 
of longevity, so far exceeding any other on record, that 
one is disposed to suspect some mistake, either in the 
register or in the extract.” Our correspondent, having 
lately met with this paragraph in his common-place 
book, determined, he says, to apply to the parish-clerk 
of St. Leonard’s, from whom he, at length, obtained an 
extract from the register of burials, a literal copy of 
which is subjoined :— 





1588. BURIALLES Fol: 35. 
Tuomas Cam was buriel* j 22 inst of 
Januarye Aged 207 years 
Holywell Street 
Gro. Garrow 
Parish Clerk 





Copy Aug* 25, 1832 








“It thus appears,’ adds our correspondent, “ that 
Cam was born in the year 1381, in the fourth of Richard 
II., living through the reign of that monarch ; and 
through those of the whole of the following sovereigns, 
viz. Henry [V., Henry V., Henry VI., Edward IV., 
Edward V., Richard II[I., Henry VIL, Henry VIII, 
Edward VI., Mary, and to the thirtieth of Elizabeth.’ 


* The word buried is correctly copied from the original. 
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Such an extreme duration of life is, however, contrary to 
all recorded experience; and unless the fact can be sup- 
ported by other evidence, it is reasonable to conclude 
that the entry in the register is inaccurate. 


THE VOICE OF SPRING. 


I come, I come! ye have call’d me long, 

I come o’er the mountains with light and song 
Ye may trace my step o’er the wakening earth, 
By the winds which tell of the violet’s birth, 
By the primrose-stars in the shadowy grass 
By the green leaves opening as I pass. 


I have breathed on the South, and the chesnut-flowers, 
By thousands, have burst from the forest-bowers, 

And the ancient graves, and the fullen fanes, 

Are veil’d with wreaths on Italian plains. 

—But it is not for me, in my hour uf bloom, 

To speak of the ruin or the tomb! 


I have pass'd o’er the hills of the stormy North, 
And the larch has hung all his tassels forth, 

The fisher is out on the sunny sea; 

And the rein-deer bounds through the pasture free, 
And the pine has a fringe of softer green, 

And the moss looks bright where my step has been. 


I have sent through the wood-paths a gentle sigh, 
And call’d out each voice of the deep-hlue sky, 
From the night-bird’s lay through the starry time, 
In the groves of the soft Hesperian clime, 

To the swan’s wild note by the Iceland lakes, 
When the dark fir-bough into verdure breaks. 


From the streams and founts I have loosed the chain; 
They are sweeping on to the silvery main, 

They are flashing down from the mountain-brows, 
They are flinging spray on the forest-beughs, 

They are bursting fresh from their sparry caves, 

And the earth resounds with the joy of waves. 


Come forth, O ye children of gladness, come! 
Where the violets lie may be now your home. 

Ye of the rose-cheek atid dew-bright eye, 

And the bounding footstep to meet me fly, 

With the lyre, and the wreath, and the joyous lay, 
Come forth to the sunshine, I may not stay ! 


The summer is hastening, on soft winds borne, 

Ye may oo the grape, ye may bind the corn ; 

For me I depart to a brighter shore,— 

Ye are marked by care, ye are mine no more. 

I go where the loved who have left you dwell 

And the flowers are not Death’s,—fare ye well, farewell ! 


Mrs. Hemans. 





TEMPLE BAR. 


Lonpon does not appear to have been surrounded with 
a wall, aud fortified, till about the commencement, or, 
as others conjecture, towards the close of the fourth 
century. The enclosure which the Romans then threw 
around it is stated to have been twenty-two feet in 
height, strengthened at intervals with towers which were 
forty feet high. From the remains of it, which were 
examined about the beginning of the last century by Dr. 
Woodward, it was fuund to have been nine feet thick at 
the foundation, and to have been built of Roman tiles or 
bricks, cemented with a mortar which had become as 
hard as the stone. It seems to have commenced at the 
Tower; from which point it proceeded along the Mino- 
ries and Houndsditch, crossed Bishopsgate, followed 
nearly the line of the present London-wall to Fore- 
street, turned thence across Aldersgate, then took a 
south-west direction upon Newgate- street, and following 
the same course across Ludgate-hill; terminated on the 
river at the end of the present New Bridge-street, where 
Blackfriars Bridge is now built. The entire circuit was 
rather above two miles, 

In the time of Fitzstephen, who wrote his curious 
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description of London in the reign of Henry II., the 
gates of the city were seven in number, and are conjec- 
tured to have been the Postern-gate on Tower-hill, 
Ald-gate, Bishops-gate, Cripple-gate, Alders-gate, New- 
gate, and Lud-gate. Moor-gate, at the north end of 
Coleman-street, was afterwards added in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. There were also leading 
to the river, along the northern batik of which there had 
at one time extended a wall between the Tower and 
Blackfriars Bridge, Bridge-gate on London Bridge, and 
others called by Stow, Dow-gate, Wolf-gate, Eb-gate, 
Puddle-dock-gate, Oyster-gate; Butolphs-gate, Billings- 
gate, and the Water-gates at the Tower and Custom 
House. But these seem to have been rather what we 
should now call wharves, being merely landing-places for 
merchandize. 

From this sketch, it appears that Temple Bar, now 
the only remaining city-gate, is not on the line of the 
original city-wall at all. Here, “ in ancient times,” says 
Maitland, writing about the middle of the last century, 
“ were only posts, rails, and a chain, such as now are at 
Holborn, Smithfield, and Whitechapel Bars. After- 
wards there was a house of timber erected across the 
street, with a narrow gateway, and an entry on the 
south side of it, under the house. But sinte the great 
fire, there is erected a very stately gate, with two posterns, 
one on each side, for the convenience of foot-passengers, 
with strong gates to shut up in the nights, and always 
good store of watchmen, the better to prevent danger. 
This gate is built all of Portland stone, of rustic work 
below, and of the Corinthian order. Over the gateway, 
on the east side, fronting the city of London, in two 
niches, are the effigies in stone of Queen Elizabeth and 
King James [., very curiously carved, and the king’s 
arms over the keystone of the gate, the supporters being 
at a distance over the rustic work. And on the west 
side, fronting the city of Westminster, in two niches, are 
the like figures of King Charles I. and King Charles IT., 
in Roman habits. Through this gate are two passages 
for foot-passengers ; one on the south, ove which is en- 
graven, ‘ Erected, Sir Samue) Starling, being Maior.’ 
And another, on the north, over which is engraven, 
* Continued, Sir Richard Ford, Maior; finished, Sir 
George Watermati, Maior.’ The State, since the erec- 
tion of this gate, has particularly distinguished it, by 
ordering the heads of such as ate executed for rebellion 
or high treason to be fixed on the top thereof’ 

This particular description will save us the necessity 
of oe into ahy further architectural details. The 
gate was buik by Sir Christopher Wren, but is certainly 
not one of his happiest works. The figures and other 
ornamental parts of the structure are now greatly oblite- 
rated; but the statues of Charles I. and LI. were at one 
time regarded as having some merit. The shutting of 
the gate every night, which took place in Maitland’s 
time, is now dispensed with; that ceremony being only 
performed on occasion of the King going to the city, 
when the royal procession is not admitted till a pursui- 
vant has knocked, and permission has been granted by 
the Lord Mayor. ‘The propriety of taking down Temple 
Bar altogether has been urged for at least the last fifty 
or sixty years; and it seems to have been at one time 
determined that it should be removed. The demolition, 
however, about the beginning of the present century, of 
the old pile of buildings called Butcher Row on the 
north side of the Strand, by widening the street imme- 
diately to the west, has been the means of preserving 
this last remaining land-mark of the peculiar jurisdiction 
of the city. Before this improvement the outlet here 
was narrow and inconvenient to the last degree. It was 


known by the name of the Pass, under which it is fre- 
quently mentioned in the ‘ Spectator.’— (See Nos. 498 
526, 534, &c.) 
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[West Front of Temple Bar.) 


The distinction which Maitland speaks of, as having 
been conferred upon this gate by the State selecting it as 
a station for the exhibition of the heads of dead traitors, 
is now to be reckoned only among its remembered 
honours. The State has ceased to indulge in these bar- 
barous exhibitions. The last heads that were thus ex- 
hibited, were those of some of the persons who suffered 
after the rebellion of 1745. The horrible show excited, 
as might be supposed, no little curiosity. Horace Wal- 
pole, in one of his letters, dated 16th August, 1746, says, 
“TI have been this morning at the Tower, and passed 
under the new heads at Temple Bar, where people make 
a trade of letting spy-glasses at a halfpenny a look.” It 
is hardly possible to conceive any thing more revoltingly 
unsuitable than such an exhibition in the heart of a 
crowded and busy city. Mr. Brayley, in his Londiniana, 
mentions that one of the i les or spikes above the 
gate on which the heads ‘alte be placed, was only 
removed at the commencement of the present century. 





There is no room to apprehend, in the improved state 


of public feeling, that such an ensign of old barbarity 
will ever be replaced. Sometimes the heads thus ex- 

were allowed to bleach for years in the sun and 
rain, when at last the wind would blow them down into 
the street. This, Nichols, in his Literary Anecdotes, 
mentions, happened to the head of Counsellor Layer, 
as he was called, who was executed for high treason at 
Tyburn, on the 17th of May, 1723. It was picked up 
by Mr. John Pearce, an attorney, a gentleman who 
resided in the neighbourhood. How strangely it would 
sound in the present day to hear of the skull of some 
well-known character being thus kicked about one of our 
principal streets. 





*,° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Linceln’s-Inn Fields. 
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